hearer; it then, and then only, becomes what we call a fine art, allied
ra-y nearly to verse, painting, and rhetorick, but subordinate in its
functions to pathetick poetry, and inferior in its own to genuine
eloquence.*44 Referring to the mention of wonderful stones extolling
the supernatural powers of music by the Greeks, Chinese, Persians, and
Indians, Jones says that "such wonders were performed by musick in its
largest sense, as it is now described by the Hindus, that ss, by the
jnion of voices, instruments, and action; for such is the complex idea
conveyed by the word Sangita." 45He goes on to point out that music,
"or its total impact, depends upon other aids as vadya (instrument or
3rchestra). nritya (dance), etc. which only a full-fledged theatre can
supply.

For particular discussion, however, Jones chooses, naturally enough,
the Indian system. He refers to the various works on music, some of
which were written by persian Muselmans, and says, that "a man who
knows the Hindus only from Persian books, does not know the Hindus;
and that an European, who follows the muddy rivulets of Muselman
writers of India, instead of drinking from the pure fountain of Hindu
learning, will be in perpetual danger of misleading himself and others".46
As regards the origin of music, Jones says that "the divine art was
communicated to our species by BRAHMA himself or by his active
power SARASWATf, the Goddess of Speech; and their mythological
son NARED, who was in truth an ancient law-giver and astronomer,
invented the Vina, called also Cachapi".47 Jones mentions four different
systems of Indian music-the first ascribed to Iswara, or Osiris; the second
to Bharata; the third to Hanumat, or Pavan, the Pan of India, and the
fourth to Callinath, He translates a 'raga' as mode, and says that it
"properly signifies a passion or affection of the mind, each mode being
intended, according to Bherat's definition of it, to move one or another
of our simple or mixed affections, and proceeds to discuss the saptaswaras
or seven notes (sa, ri, ga, ma, pa, da, ni). There are as many as eightyfour
different main ragas or modes, but "since many of those modes would
be insufferable in practice, and some would have no character sufficiently
marked, the Indians appear to have retained with predilection the number
indicated by nature, and to have enforced their system by two powerful
aids, the association of ideas, and the mutilation of the regular scales".48

44 Ibid, pp. 166-7

*  Ibid, p.171

46  tbid,p.181

47  Ibid, pp. 184-5

*  Ibid, pp. 190-191